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cases should be at least four feet high and two feet 
deep, and mounted to the height of a dado from the 
floor. The space below may be screened off by a 
straight piece of unobtrusive stuff — we will say a width 
of Japanese chintz, 6cru and gold. Here will be a very 
convenient storage place for an emergency. Above the 
cases the wall space will be for paintings or other framed 
works. The cases may be of pine, stained to harmo- 
nize with the wood used elsewhere. The front should 
have sliding panels filled with plain sheets of glass, two 
and a half feet being a good width for each' panel. 
Instead of shelves inside the cases, have boxes of differ- 
ent sizes. By this means the cases can be arranged 
without trouble so as to permit of any sort of display 
desired. 

To go a little more closely into detail — granted a case 
eleven feet long lined with red felt : First we have two 
boxes two and a half feet long. One, a foot higher than 
the other, is placed in the rear, and in front of it 
is the lower box. Both are covered with red felt, and 
the effect is of two steps reaching within six inches of 
the front of the case. 

The next division in line with these is a series of four 
shallow boxes three feet long carried higher in the rear 
and making a series of steps descending to the front. 
These, as all the boxes, are covered with red felt. The 
next division is one large box two feet square. The 
last is another series of graduated boxes 
three and a half feet long and arranged 
like the second division. 

This is merely an arbitrary arrange- 
ment, and, as is seen, can be varied to 
suit whatever articles it may be desired 
to exhibit, and if need be any division 
can be rearranged without disturbing 
any other part. Suppose, for example, 
it were desired to exhibit a collection of 
red vases. In that case the red lining 
would be valueless for purposes of re- 
lief. But a piece of " old gold" can be 
hung on a rod as a curtain on the rear 
wall of the case and, laid over the de- 
scending steps made by the boxes and 
the vases, afford perfect relief without 
disturbing or interfering with any other 
part of the case. 

Another advantage is in allowing dif- 
ferent objects special prominence re- 
gardless of what else may be in the 
case. Suppose, for example, we have 
a group of old Satsuma, or a collection 
of photographs of Luca della Robbia 
reliefs. The Satsuma is arranged on a 
series of steps making one division. 
Next is a single box on which is a lofty 
vase or antique bust. The vase or bust 
has its own distinction by virtue of its 
position ; at the same time it bars the 
delicate Satsuma from the next depart- 
ment. The effect — the massing of the 
pottery — is agreeable to the eye. At 
the same time each piece may be studied 
by itself. If it were the Luca della 
Robbia photographs, the arrangement would be equally 
valuable. 

Both with a view to effect and for the purposes 
of education, articles in kind should be kept together. 
Thus, Sevres should be kept distinct from Dresden, 
Moorish plaques from cloisonne enamels. Schools of 
engraving, photographs of paintings of different men, 
periods and nationalities should make distinct groups. 
In this way even untrained eyes will catch the salient 
features and soon learn to differentiate styles. There is 
no more subtle method of art education. 

It is presumed that the collections in small towns are 
chiefly seen by daylight. If artificial light is used, the 
electric light is preferable, provided the glare is subdued 
by proper shading. The great argument in its favor, of 
course, is that it does not materially affect colors, and as 
it gives out no heat it can be introduced inside the cases, 
screened by shades from the eyes, which v always find it 
trying to look at objects minutely with a confronting 
light outside. 

It is well for rarer curios to have at least one case 
which shall stand out in the room, something like a 
lofty glass aquarium. Here, also, the shelves should 
be irregularly arranged. On one side there may be two 
narrow glass shelves on which small articles can be 
seen close at hand, and a third reaching half the length 



through. On the other side may be one narrow shelf near 
the top, and the rest of the space is left free. This arrange- 
ment will accommodate a number of objects of different 
sizes, none of which will interfere with the others. 

An interesting annex to many of the smaller art gal- 
leries is a collection of objects of local historical inter- 
est, which, if not exactly pertinent to the cause of art, 
will have, if they do not now have, archaeological inter- 
est, and in time become more and more valuable. There 
is such a collection in the art gallery of Pittsfield, Mass., 
where are displayed Colonial invitations to balls, Colo- 
nial muster rolls, uniforms, drums, and tattered ensigns, 
great-grandmother slippers and laces, scraps of home- 
spun from log-cabin looms, etc., etc. In the history of 
towns, what is everybody's business is nobody's business, 
and a well-organized art club may very properly add 
this care of local traditions to other cares in the interest 
of posterity. 

In conclusion, do not consider an art gallery properly 
equipped without at least a half dozen camp-chairs. 

M. G. Humphreys. 



NOTES ON DECORA TION. 



The rage for mere novelties continues, and seems to 
be unappeasable, so that a well-known firm of decora- 
tors finds it profitable to pay a man to do nothing but 
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invent new materials for decorating and new combina- 
tions of old materials. As in the days when an oil-paint- 
ing was popularly held to be a work of art because it was 
an oil-painting, so, now, embroidery on leather or paint- 
ing on plush is held to be " the thing,'' and little or no at- 
tention is given to design or execution so long as the 
materials used are those demanded by the latest craze. 
Some decorative art societies are in part responsible for 
this ; but their members may plead the excuse of lack of 
knowledge of anything better. So cannot certain archi- 
tects and artists, who do more than any one else to create 
a depraved taste for novelties. Their motive is only too 
plain ; it is to spread their talent as thinly as possible 
over an enormous quantity of remunerative work, curi- 
osity about some new material or method often inducing 
customers to overlook hurried execution and entire ab- 
sence of ideas. 

* * 
* 

Let a person consider for a moment that all of our 
customary conventional ornaments have come down to 
us through centuries of constant use and constant modi- 
fication ; he will be slow to believe that any of these is 
likely to be improved upon, that an Ionic capital, for in- 
stance, may acquire an added grace at the hand of a 
modern architect. All that can really be done with such 
well-known forms, is to adapt them each time to the 



places which they are to beautify. The proportions, the 
boldness of the relief, the color, not only may, but should 
be changed in every case ; but the essential form must 
remain the same. Yet the work of adaptation, when well 
done, results in an originality almost as decided and as 
beautiful as that of a well-knit human frame, which no 
one finds uninteresting although it has not a single feat- 
ure that is not common to all humanity. 

* * 
* 

But, if it is too much to expect that people will learn to 
make proper and original use of the traditional decora- 
tive forms, why cannot our searchers after novelty take 
new forms from the inexhaustible storehouse of nature ? 
It will be said that it is being done. But how ? Either 
the natural shape of leaf or flower is reproduced as in a 
picture without regard to the place which it is to occupy, 
or else it is " conventionalized " by rule of thumb. In 
either case there is no design, no decorative idea. The 
decorator should have in mind a distinctly formulated need 
He should say : " I want a cornice for this room, a border 
for that panel ;" he may, then, expect to find in nature 
something which, modified, much or little, repeated or 
interchanged with something else, will fill, his need. 

* * 
* 

It is a not uncommon practice in some European 
countries to lead a vine or a plant of ivy into a room 
through a hole made on purpose in the window-casing, 
and to train it around the room, next the 
ceiling, so that it may serve for a natural 
cornice. A clever young American lady, 
who had seen something of the sort, has 
decorated one of her rooms with a paint- 
ed vine carried around at the top of the 
walls in similar manner^ It is natural — 
too natural ; but, as decoration, it is an 
utter failure. It looks as though intend- 
ed for a " trorripe d'ceil," though it does 
not deceive for an instant. It fits its 
place but badly, and, being a work of 
art, there seems no reason why it should 
not. If the lady in question had simply 
taken a hint from the natural vine and 
had worked out, after several experi- 
mental essays, say in charcoal, on the 
wall itself, the exact combination of leaf 
forms which would look best in her 
room, she would have invented a novel 
decoration, and would discover, when 
she had finished, if not before, that she 
had been conventionalizing nature in 
the only proper way. 

* 
Those who may like to begin the 
practice of designing ornament after 
nature will find it necessary to study ^ 
the works of other designers in order 
to see how the natural forms may be 
modified until, in some instances, the 
original is not distinguishable, although 
much of its characteristic grace or 
beauty remains. It is well to begin 
with the study of Japanese art, but 
forms so slightly conventionalized as 
theirs are hardly suitable for our solid, or seemingly solid, 
houses. The Persian is more conventional, while, in 
his treatment of flowers, he still keeps pretty close to 
nature. Let the beginner look over his back num- 
bers of The Art Amateur for specimens of Persian 
ornament and compare the drawings of jonquils, pinks 
and hyacinths which he will find with the real plants. If, 
then, he knows of a use to which he would put a lot of 
old Persian tiles, if he could afford them, let him paint a 
similar set himself, only taking native American plants, 
such as the dicentra, the spring beauty, or the dog-tooth 
violet, which will be blooming all over the country within 
a few short weeks. He will find that to fill his tile 
well with a form that will be as decorative as the Persian, 
he will have to depart a good deal from the most sym- 
metrical model that he can find in nature, but he should 
do so unhesitatingly and should change and change until 
his work seems to belong to the place for which it is in- 
tended rather than to the woods or the fields, never los- 
ing sight, however, of the structural character of the ob- 
ject he is conventionalizing. One experiment of this sort 
will teach the amateur more about ornament than he 
would learn from the established authorities in an age. 

* * 
* 

If the experimenter cannot draw well free-hand, a sim- 
ple apparatus which any carpenter can make for him 
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will be of great use. It consists of a double frame, the 
two parts of which are hinged together, each having a 
glass properly fastened in. The plant is to be laid be- 
tween the two frames, a sheet of thin drawing-paper is 
laid over one of the glasses on the outside, and a lamp is 
placed back of the affair so as to throw the shadow of 
the plant against the sheet of paper, on which it may be 
traced with a lead pencil. The double frame may be 
held like an ordinary drawing-board, or it may have a 
support added, as drawing-boards sometimes have, in 
which case it can be placed on a table, leaving both 
hands free. The outline thus obtained is often very sug- 
gestive of ornament. It may be gone over lightly with 
pen and ink, and any number of rough sketches in char- 
coal may be made over that. ROGER Riordan. 



PRACTICAL LESSONS IN CHINA -PA IN TING. 



III. — FIRING — GILDING — TINTING — TREATMENT OF 
WHITE-. FLOWERS. 

Before giving further directions for painting, I will 
make some suggestions to those who may desire to fire 
their own china. The portable kilns of Stearns Fitch & Co., 
of Springfield, Ohio, have previously been recummended 
in these columns, and I can fully indorse every good 
word that has been said for them. I would not advise 
getting one for amusement, for heating and managing 
a kiln means work ; but if you have a considerable 
amount of china to fire, and have to express it all to a 
distant town, then it pays to get a kiln. 

A few years ago I bought a medium-sized kiln, such 
as I speak of, for a class that was formed at a remote 
summer resort, and we used it every week with perfect 
success. In the first experiment, just as quick as we 
looked through the tubes and found that our pieces were 
losing the red glow and attaining a white heat, we let 
down the coals. This was too soon for the carmines, 
but we put them in again at the next firing and they 
came out Without a blemish. After this, we made no 
mistakes and had no accidents. We had set up the 
kiln in a large, square garret with rows of low-lifting 
window-sashes on every side ; these gave draught enough 
to carry off all the fumes of the charcoal. We always 
finished the firing in time to leave everything safe before 
night. In the morning the kiln would be perfectly cold 
and ready to give up its treasures. The directions that 
come with the kiln are quite sufficient in practical 
hands. 

Of course those who do their own firing do their own 
gilding ; many like to do it in any case. Liquid gilt is 
easily applied, but when fired it has a silvery tone that 
is objectionable. Marsching's liquid gold is, perhaps, 
the best of the kind. When laid on heavily it has a rich 
appearance, but no preparation of the kind equals the 
French burnish gilt. The latter is expensive, and the 
burnishing process is rather laborious, but it can be 
made to compare with the best that is turned out by the 
trade. For bands on plates a turning-wheel is really 
needed — Alling's is excellent for the purpose — but 
this and other mechanical aids one tries to dispense with 
if the decorating to be done does not warrant the. ex- 
pense involved. For variety one may copy that Japan- 
ese style of gilding, which consists of fringy darts that 
are conveniently irregular. Also the gilt that is some- 



times brought into the designs themselves, requires no 
mathematical regularity, and as this is likely to be fine 
lining only, the liquid gilt, in contrast with some colors, 
looks very well. Always be sure to have the surface on 
which gilt is to be put perfectly free from color. 

I have known persons to buy china having gilt bands 
on it, and then decorate it. This may save trouble and 
expense, but usually, gilt-edged sets are not of the most 
artistic style. 

When it is desired to tint surfaces the directions for 
tinting in clouded effects will be found sufficiently sug- 
gestive. Begin in the same manner, but in dabbing use 
equal force on all the parts, making sure that the sur- 
face is uniform. Some strain the prepared tint through 
a fine wire cloth to get out specks and dust, but this is 
seldom necessary. 

Dry tinting may be done by dusting powder color 
evenly over a surface that has been prepared with the 
oil sold for this purpose. The oil must be used sparingly 
in combination with spirits of turpentine, and be applied 
and dabbed evenly over, just as the moist tinting is ; 
then the powder color is dusted on from a large blender. 
This method is not popular ; one feels more or less un- 
certain of its results- until after firing, and it is difficult to 
use a great deal of powder color without inhaling 
enough to injure the health. 

It is best not to carry any designs into the first speci- 
mens of uniform tinting. This precaution is especially 
necessary when colors that are for grounds only are 
used. 

The rims of plates may be evenly tinted (in laying on 
the color with the brush, draw the strokes toward the 
outer edge), while the white centre is reserved for a de- 
sign ; or a broad, tinted band may be thrown across 
quite one side of the centre with flowers brought out 
on the larger half and stems on the smaller, as if com- 
ing from underneath. 

When you wish to indulge in clouded tinting again, a 
very pretty effect may be produced by beginning with 
an intensely dark color and shading off to a white sur- 
face, whereon a design may appear. The design may 
stray into the tinting, provided its colors are darker and 
not antagonistic. If these are not the conditions, no 
touch must be carried over the ground color. 

For one experiment of this kind, I would suggest 
using first ivory black and sepia, then the darkest 
greens, then grass green, then apple green, which van- 
ishes beautifully on the white. Do not mix any of these 
colors thoroughly, but let them cloud in by happy 
chance. The best effect is usually produced by begin- 
ning at the top of the piece to be decorated, with the 
dark colors, and coming down so as to approach white 
somewhere below the middle. If it is a vase, or some 
object whose greatest bulge is near the middle, the tint- 
ing may be repeated at the bottom, beginning there 
again with the dark colors. Where the upper and lower 
tints thus blend off on the white, there is a good chance 
for designs — sprays or vines, we will say. Any colors 
may be brought daintily into the apple green ; but, of 
course, with its complementary colors it will produce a 
neutral. Where this is apprehended, the green may be 
wiped away before the design is extended. Tips of 
sprays that run far into the green may be brought out 
beautifully with violet of iron ; it will give the fresh, 
reddish look peculiar to young growth. 



Flat surfaces are much the easiest to tint. When 
tinting the outside of cups or similar shapes, hold them 
upside down, and pass the brush toward the inverted 
top. Practice soon adapts itself to handling various 
pieces to advantage. 
* When designs are to be painted directly in tinted 
grounds, they may be drawn rather strong with india ink, 
and, when dry, the tinting may be carried over or around, 
according to the size of the patterns. Then, as the 
tinting will not obliterate or conceal the design, any part 
of it maybe wiped out when necessary. Be sure that no 
tinting is left unless it is lighter than the color to be 
applied and capable of uniting with it without injur- 
ing it. 

We will now classify floral designs, as nearly as possi- 
ble according to their colors, beginning with white. One 
might imagine that white flowers could never be painted 
to advantage without a tinted ground to relieve them ; 
but shade and leaves may be made to serve the purpose 
very effectually, and a beginner finds it much easier to 
work on pure white china. I remember distinctly one of 
my earliest ventures with white flowers — we are always 
so anxious about our first pieces in minerals that we can- 
not forget them. This was the decoration of a cup and 
saucer with sprays of narcissus or " poets', cup." The 
saucer had three slanting sprays, each tip rising and ex- 
tending over the stem of the succeeding one so as to 
vaguely suggest a wreath. The cup had a spray be- 
ginning on each side of the handle, and reaching out 
toward the opposite front. The long, paralleled, veined 
leaves were very obedient to the brush, curving and 
occasionally turning over their tips, always adapting 
themselves to the needs of the dainty white flowers. The 
latter were shaded with the mixture of black and sky 
blue which has been given for gray tinting, and their 
deep cups edged with the prescribed mixture of carmine 
and orange yellow. Faintly indicated leaves and shadowy 
effects were laid in with that delicate neutral tint which 
is made of carmine and apple green. 

Lilies of the valley may be treated in a similar way : 
the leaves of these always grow so as to relieve the 
greater part of the flowers, The fine little buds that are 
quite beyond -the leaves may be brought out with apple 
green and mixing yellow, shaded slightly with a touch of 
black. These flowers are rather unyielding for anything 
except pitchers. 

White roses, lilies, and peonies, are all very rich and 
effective on large pieces, with tinted grounds. Azaleas 
may be made very beautiful ; their transparent delicacy 
admits of fine gradations of shade. Orange blossoms 
are opaque, but they are always handsome. To give 
their wax-like character, use thin " jaune M. a meler " 
occasionally deepened with " jaune jonquille." Sometimes 
flowers nominally white .have enough color to stand out 
from the surface of the pure white china without depend- 
ing very much upon leaves and shadows. The tube- 
rose is an example. 

For highly-finished china ornaments, it is sometimes 
desirable to touch the highest lights of flowers with 
" blanc Chinois " (Chinese white) or " blanc fixe" (per- 
manent white). A little may be taken on the point of a 
brush and laid with a single touch. It is best to reserve 
these lights for a second firing, when the temperature 
need not be so high, else they are liable to blister and 
cleave. H. C. Gaskin. 
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